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among the studies are often difficult because definitions and reporting categories vary. These limitations in the data on emergency medical care for children are a serious impediment to full understanding of the scope and character of the conditions requiring care and the effectiveness of the care that is given. Chapter 7 returns to issues of data and data collection with specific proposals for improvements in the current situation.
For purposes of the present discussion, what follows draws from the varied sources of available data to assemble a description of the numbers and kinds of conditions for which children need emergency care. It highlights the differences in the distribution of those conditions among various settings of care—office practices, prehospital care, and EDs, ICUs, and other inpatient settings in community hospitals and in major referral centers. Injury, as the leading cause of death among children, is the starting point for this discussion.
Injury
Injury has been defined by the National Committee for Injury Prevention and Control (1989, p. 4) as "unintentional or intentional damage to the body resulting from acute exposure to thermal, mechanical, electrical, or chemical energy or from the absence of such essentials as heat or oxygen." Injuries sustained from an event such as a motor vehicle crash or a gunshot reflect the effect of mechanical energy. Lack of oxygen is operating in drowning or asphyxiation. For some purposes, trauma or traumatic injury is distinguished from the broader class of injuries. Drowning, near-drowning, and poisoning may be considered nontraumatic injuries (Weinberg, 1989).
Unintentional injuries1 are the leading cause of death among children over the age of 1 (Table 2-1), and all injury deaths in children have been estimated to cause the loss of 1.2 million years of potential life before age 65 (CDC, 1990). In 1988, unintentional injuries led to the deaths of 7,073 children between the ages of 1 and 15, about 43 percent of deaths at those ages. Among 15- to 19-year-olds alone, unintentional injury led to 8,498 deaths, 53 percent of all deaths. There also were 936 deaths among infants less than 1 year old. Intentional injury—homicide (including child abuse and neglect) and suicide—added another 5,575 deaths in 1988 among children and young people less than 20 years old. About 24 percent of all injury deaths in infants were attributed to homicide compared to 10 percent among children ages 1 to 14 and 16 percent among 15- to 19-year-olds. At every age, more boys than girls die from injuries.2
Injuries associated with motor vehicles account for the largest number of deaths of any given cause. The specific motor vehicle risks vary with age, however. Children 1 to 4 years old die in about equal numbers as pedestrians and as motor vehicle occupants; among the 5- to 9-year-olds,